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SCATTERED SEEDS 


is an excellent children’s magazine. 
Clean, interesting, beautifully illustra- 
ted. For 50 cents (the usual price for 
a year) it will be sent to any new sub- 
scriber from Ninth month to the end of 
1910. Send card for sample copy. Ad- 
dress Scattered Seeds, 140 N. 15th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Farmers & MECHANICS Trust Co. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
Capital $250,000 Surplus $150.000 
OFFICERS 
P. M. SHARPLES . Pres. 
J. CoMLY HALL, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
A. L. HALTEMAN, Asst. Sec. & Treas 
General Banking, Real Estate, Title Insurance, 
Trusts of all kinds 


WILLIAM Dow LIN, Sec. 


EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 


220 C& 222 Dock St. 
Philadelphia 


Old Meeting-Houses 


JOHN RUSSELL HAYES 


Paper covers, 75c., Cloth, $1 postpaid 


SS 


Opinions of Readers : 


‘It gives me great pleasure to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of a copy of ‘Old 
Meeting Houses’ by John Russell 
Hayes. Please accept my grateful 
thanks for the book. Ido not feel that 
1 did anything to deserve such a favor, 
but since you have been so kind as to 
accept it in that light, I feel much in- 
debted to you. ‘I have enjoyed the 
poem very much, and the illustrations 
you have selected certainly add greatly 
to the charm it will always have for 
those who love and reverence friendly 
ideals.’ ’’ 


‘‘I want to write and tell how highly 
I appreciate the copy of ‘Old Meeting 
Houses.’ As 1am extremely tond of the 
dear old meeting-houses everywhere, I 
fee] the power of the poem and have 
grown fond of many parts of it al- 
ready.”’ 


The Biddle Press 


Printers and Publishers ———— | AN 


1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 





WANTED. 


GENTS WANTED TO SELL OLD MEETING 
HOUSES by John Russel! Hayes ; 100 pages 

52 illustrations of our old meeting-houses ; paper 
covers, 75c ; cloth, $1,00; liberal commission. The 
Biddle Press, 1010 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


UAKER POST CARDS —SIX SUBJECTS: 
Knitting, In the Garden, Quilting, On the 
Way to Meeting, At the Meeting House Door, | y 
the Fireside. Printed in sepia ink on cameo plated 
stock. The set of six mailed, postpaid, for l5c. 
The Biddle Press, 1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia. 


NE OF THE STOCKHOLDERS OF A MAN- 
ufacturing concern in this city is desirous of 
selling a portion of his stock. This stock has al- 
ways paid 6% dividends. Please write Box 70, 
Intelligencer office, and further information will 
be gladly given 


Wa NTED — POSITION AS 

secretary. or governess. If desired will teach 
shorthand. Will go to any city, or country place. 
Address Miss Young, Castine, Maine 


COMPANION, 





ANTED--AN ENERGETIC WOMAN, WITH 

the missionary spirit, to take charge of the 
house-keeping and to direct the kitchen depart- 
ment of a farm home for boys, where the boys 
share in the work. Fifteen north from 
Doylestown, Penna. Or, for the same position, in- 
cluding the farm work, a man and his wife may 
apply. For particulars adoress, H. W. Cadbury, 
Germantown, Phila. 


miles 


YOUNG WOMAN OF REFINEMENT, 

kindergarten graduate, would like a position 
in school or as visiting governess. Address B. M., 
This Office. 


OUNG FRIEND, A FARMER, OFFERS 

good home, with conveniences, to family with 
whom he could board. For particulars address, 
Box 55, Movlan, Del. Co., Pa 


ANTED., A REFINED, EXPERIENCED, 

young Protestant woman for child’s nurse in 
family of four children, where other nurse is kept. 
Duties and position equal. Wages ten dollars 
weekly Must be good needle woman, kind, 
patient, and well recommended. Apply by letter 
only to first floor, 627 Walnut Street, Phila. 


ANTED.—POSITION BY A YOUNG WO- 

man (High School Graduate) graduate of the 
two year course in Commerce and Accounts at 
Drexel Institute. Address H. W, this office 


ANTED.—BY REFINED PERSON, POSI- 

tion as companion and helper to lady or 

would be willing to take charge of house. Best of 
reference. L. Holston, Pitman, N. J 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


ROOMS, PERMANENT OR TRANSIENT. 
150 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
adjoining Friends’ Meeting House. 

Address, Benjamin Walton. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address, Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters. 1827 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


TWO LARGE COMMUNICATING ROOMS, 
on second floor, adults only, with excellent table- 
board. Reopen 9th mo. Ist. 910 So. 48th St., Phila. 


SMALL FAMILY OF ADULTS, LIVING AT 

1910 Brown Street, will rent one or two prettily 
furnished rooms, to Friends. A bright cheerful 
home and quiet neighborhood. Table board and 
car line convenient. 


ATTRACTIVE SECOND OR THIRD STORY 
room, with board, can be had in a Friend’s 
family, in Germantown. Address, B. M., This 
Office. 
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APARTMENTS 
W. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts., Phila. 


These apartments a centre of 


hia; 


gd 7 . 
25c.—_MEALS TABLED’ HOTE—25c. 


(served only in Y. F. A. Building) 
15th and Cherry Streets 


lGEo. C. CHI Lp| 
WATCHMAKER @ JEWELER 


20 S. Tenth St., above Chestnut 


Established 1810. PHILADELPHIA 


WANTED 


Orders for Friends’ Books (Old Meeting Ho 
at Paper, 75c. or Cloth, postpaid, $1.00.) 
20c, postpaid. Emmott’s Story of Quakerism, 
$1.25, 8c. postage. Authority and Light Within, 
88c., postpaid. John Woolman’s Journal, with 
Whittier introduction, and $1.33 postpaid, 
(difference in binding 

WALTER H. JENKINS 
Successor to FRIENDS’ Book Assoc 

15th & Cherry Sts., Philada. 
F. A. Building 
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MILLINERY Sat Sans a2 te- 


ues, to order, Retrim- 
ming, rates moderate 


M. GATCHEL, 126 No. 2ist St., Phila. 


The 
Millinery Shop 


We have replenished our 
stock with an excellent 
supply of bonnets, toques 
’, and smalleffects. .’. 


E. BINDER 
1734 Columbia Ave., Phila. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 


(Limited.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum, 

To those who get up and forward “ Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
scribers, 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME, 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP”? PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—F¥or transient ad- 
vertisements. 5 cents perline. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 


No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 


OFFICE: Y, F. A. BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts. 
Philadelphia. 


*,* TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 33-55. 


Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second- 
class Matter. 
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| 902 Spring Garden St., 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 


| ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 


communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. 


Send for catalogue. 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 

NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 


Locust Valley, New York. 


George School 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


GEO. B. COCK 
Franklin Bank B'ldg. 
Telephone 


Stenographe 
WALL PAPERS—AII Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 





PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 





J. Linden Heacock Oscar M, Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 


ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St., Phila. 


GOOD OR BAD 


watches look much 
alike. Buying here, 
you are safe to get a 
good watch and at the 
right price. 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 
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Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phila. 


Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


W. ELMER BARRETT, Principal 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ Schoo! 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Prima»: 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Su« 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note ths 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Ps 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa 


Martin Academy 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. A Day School for Boys and Girls. Inter- 
mediate and College Preparatory Departments 


For Catalogue and further information, address, 
ALFRED L. CAREY, A. B., Principal, 
or H, W. CHALFANT, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 
1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa 





TO ADVERTISERS: 
Have you ever thought of the value 


of an advertisement in a good weekly 
journal? 


The FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
is such a journal. 


It circulates widely among the mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends through- 
out the United States and has many 
readers who are not Friends. 


It is devoted to Religion, Literature, 
and General Reading, and is especially 
a journal for the home. 


The FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
reaches a class of readers who have not 
the time or inclination to sean the adver- 
tisements in the daily papers. 

Advertisements in the FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER are printed neatly 
and conspicuously in its columns. They 
are read. 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 
(Limited) 


1Sth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 

















The Journal 1873. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 


" Established 1844. 
All around us there are spiritual forces work- 
ing just as silently and surely as those of electric- 
ity. Every one who joins hands may let the elec- 
tric current flow through him, whilst one who 
stands alone may disconnect and weaken it. Only 
let us link ourselves on to the right force and 
every one of us may be a channel and an instru- 
ment. ONE OF THE MILLION. 
In War or Brotherhood. 


FAITH. 


Thou canst not prove the Nameless, O my son; 

Nor canst thou prove the world thou movest in; 

Thou canst not prove that thou art body alone, 

Nor canst thou prove that thou art spirit alone, 

Nor canst thou prove that thou art both in one; 

Nor yet that thou art mortal—nay, my son, 

Thou canst not prove that I, who speak with thee, 

Am not thyself in converse with thyself. 

For nothing worthy proving can be proven 

Nor yet disproven; wherefore, be thou wise; 

Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt, 

And cling to faith beyond the forms of faith; 

She reels not at the storm of warring words; 

She brightens at the clash of “Yes” and “No”; 

She sees the best that glimmers through the worst; 

She feels the sun is hid but for the night; 

She spies the summer through the winter bud; 

She tastes the fruit before the blossom falls; 

She hears the lark within the songless eggs; 

She finds the fountain where they wailed “Mirage!” 
— Alfred Tennyson. 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 

This Yearly Meeting was held this year, as 
usual in alternate years, at Salem, Columbiana 
County, in the northeastern portion of the State. 
The Yearly Meeting of Friends of the London 
affiliation is held this year in the joint Yearly 
Meeting House at Mt. Pleasant, being held in al- 
ternate years, when our Yearly Meeting is held 
in that House, at Damascus, a few miles from 
Salem. The third Ohio Yearly Meeting of 
Friends (Conservative) is held always at Barnes- 
ville in Belmont County, but at another time of 
year. 

The Meetings began on Seventh-day, the 28th, 
w:.th the Meeting of Ministers and Elders in the 
morning and the Representative Committee in 
the evening. 

There were present: Of Ohio Friends, Wil- 
liam Clark, Marietta Hartley, Mercy Griffith 
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Hammond, Sarah C. Fox, Esther Fox, Hulda Rich- 
ards, Daniel I. Richards, Anna Branson, Mar- 
garet Clark, Leona Whinery, Sarah Evans, Erie 
Fox, Miriam Tomlinson, John Thomas, Charles 
Branson, Edgar A. Berry, Jane Moore, Alice 
(Packer) Smith, Hannah Townsend, Oliver G. 
Cope, James Whinery, Benjamin Cope, Theodore 
Clark. The absence was especially noted of Rich- 
ard E. Roberts, of Emerson, and Anna B. Walker, 
who, with her mother, Amy E. Walker, is in the 
far west, she being just reocvered from a serious 
illness. 

Of visiting Friends there were present: James 
and Rebecca Bonner and their daughter, Ida R. B. 
Edgerton, of Byberry, Philadelphia; Franklin 
and Elizabeth Packer and Aaron and Marianna 
Packer, of Newtown, Pa. (but formerly of Ohio) ; 
Reuben P. Kester, a minister, and Elisha Davis, 
an elder, with minutes from West Branch Meet- 
ing at Grampian, Clearfield County, Pa. 

The principal business of the Representative 
Committee was to make arrangements for the 
continued care of the endowments for keeping in 
good order the ancient graveyard at St. Clairs- 
ville, O., where the meeting has been laid down 
for many years. 

A vacancy in the board of trustees of the Mt. 
Pleasant Meeting property was filled by the ap- 
pointment of Charles F. Branson. 

It was decided to leave open the date of hold- 
ing the Yearly Meeting next year until it should 
be known when the General Conference will be 
held, so that there may be no conflict of dates. 

On First-day public meetings were held in the 
morning and afternoon with the one end of the 
meeting house well filled, there being about 250 
persons present. The gospel was set forth with 
clearness and power at both meetings by Reuben 
P. Kester. At the morning meeting Franklin 
Packer also appeared in ministry. 

On Second-day the sessions of the Yearly Meet- 
ing began with 53 Friends present. 

The Clerks were Sarah C. Fox, of West Grove 
Meeting, and Mercy Griffith Hammond, of Short 
Creek Meeting. These, at a later session, were re- 
appointed Clerks for the coming year. 

At the call of representatives there were eleven 
present from Short Creek Quarterly Meeting and 
nine from Salem Quarterly Meeting. Stillwater 
Half Yearly Meeting had appointed no representa- 
tives and no one was present from there. 
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The epistles from the other Yearly Meetings 


were read and were greatly appreciated, they 
making a most interesting session of this small 
Yearly Meeting. 

In the afternoon of Second-day there was but 
a short session, the time being turned over to a 
meeting of the Association of First-day Schools. 
Of this Helen Lease, of Salem, and Erie Fox, of 
West Grove, were clerks; and they were reap- 
pointed for the coming year. 

For Short Creek First-day School (near Mt. 
Pleasant), Jane Moore, reported that they had 
been unable to keep up their school during the 
past winter, on account of the illness of active 
members, and it had not been yet resumed. For 
Concord (near Colerain in Belmont County) Ed- 
gar Berry reported that they are holding their 
own. The school is small, but there is no de- 
crease, and the interest is as strong as ever. For 
West Grove (in Harrison County) Esther J. Fox 
reported a small school, the meeting being small. 
They are studying the lesson leaves on Paul. For 
Salem, Leona Whinery reported, that First-day 
school is held whenever meeting is. Both had 
been discontinued during the winter. For West 
(near Alliance) Leona Bailey reported that First- 
day school lessons are taken up in connection with 
the Young Friends’ Association and meeting 
which are held once a month during the more 
clement seasons of the year. 

One epistle from other Yearly Meeting First- 
day school associations, that from Baltimore, be- 
ing the only one that had been received, was read 
and a reply to it directed to be prepared and sent. 

Yearly Meeting sessions were held on Third-day 
in the morning and afternoon and the closing ses- 
sion on Fourth-day in the afternoon. The morn- 
ing of Fourth-day was devoted to a public meet- 
ing for worship. 


In the answers to the First Query it appeared 
that at Salem and at Quaker City no meetings had 


been held during the winter. At West Meeting, 
near Alliance, meetings are held once a month 
during the summer; there being no meeting dur- 
ing the winter. At the other three places of the 
Yearly Meeting, Short Creek (near Emerson), 
Concord (near Colerain) and West Grove (in 
Harrison County), the regular First-day morning 
meetings are held throughout the year with a 
steady attendance. 

All the queries were taken up with much life 
and interest and wholesome discussion followed 
in the consideration of them. 

The answer to the Tenth Query was: “No new 
meetings settled; none laid down.”’ The answer 
to the Eleventh was: ‘‘No schools under our care.”’ 


The report of the Philanthropic Committee 
showed good work in several lines of social en- 
deavor on the part of individual Friends, par- 
ticularly in the fields of local option, and of child 
saving. A report was given by two Friends on 
the recent National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections which they had attended; and an- 
nouncement was made of the coming State Con- 
ference of Charities. 

An event of the Yearly Meeting week that was 
of special interest was a social meeting held on 
Third-day evening at the home of Lindley and 
Miriam Tomlinson. A company of Friends gath- 
ered at this time sufficient in numbers and in per- 
sonnel to make the testimonies of Friends effec- 
tive throughout the territory of this Yearly Meet- 
ing. 

The closing session of the Yearly Meeting was 
held on Fourth-day afternoon. 

R. BARCLAY SPICER. 


THE DIVINE TOUCH. 
(Concluded) 

Men of deep insight into the secrets of the world 
have had revelations of the touch of Divinity in all 
things. It is a growing revelation among men, 
a spirit revealing itself to mankind, in mankind. 

The cardinal doctrine of Spinoza is that there is 
and can be but one, infinite, self-existing sub- 
stance, and the universe is its manifestation. 
‘Whatever is,” said Spinoza, “is in God.” 

“In the smallest particle of matter.” said Leib- 
nitz, “there is a soul. There is nothing fallow, 
nothing sterile, nothing dead, in the universe.” 

“The spirit working in men habituated to con- 
templation, and having in them a lucid and intel- 
lectual disposition, moves them by an internal im- 
pulse and natural fervor, with love of Divinity, 
Justice, Truth and Glory.” Such was Bruno’s 
idea of the “‘Heroic Soul.” 

Hegel presented man as part of Nature, pos- 
sessing consciousness, yet essentially one among 
others,—a be'ng possessed and controlled by the 
universal World Spirit, a spirit which realizes it- 
self in the progress of the race and is revealed in 
history. 

Herbert Spencer speaks of a great First Cause: 
““Amid all the mysteries by which we are sur- 
rounded nothing is more certain than that we are 
in the presence of Infinite, Eternal Energy from 
which all things proceed.” “Matter, Motion, 
Force, are but the symbols of the Unknown Real- 
ity. A Power of which the nature remains for- 
ever inconceivable, and to which no limits in time 
or space can be imagined, works in us certain 
effects...These antithetical conceptions of spirit 
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and matter, the one no less than the other, is to | our being, in whom and of whom and unto whom 


be regarded as but a sign of the Unknown Reality 
which underlies both.”’ 


Dr. Lyman Abbott in an address published a 
few years ago, rejected the idea of a non-resident 
Creator, and urged a wider acceptance of the con- 
ception of the Immanence of God, and the world’s 
oneness with Him. 

Prof. Wm. James of Harvard says: ‘“‘Whatever 
sort of a beng God may be, we know to-day that 
he is nevermore that mere inventor of contriv- 
ances intended to make manifest His glory, in 
which our grandfathers took such satisfaction... 
If any God exists He must be a more cosmic and 
more tragic personage than that being.” 

“What I am pleading for,” says Prof. Royce, 
in his work on “The Spirit of Modern Philosophy,” 
“"s a form of philosophic reflection that leads to 
a very definite and positive theory of the universe 
itself...This theory is that the whole universe, 
including the physical world also, is essentially 
a living thing, a mind, one great spirit infinitely 
wealthier in his experiences than we are, but for 
that very reason to be comprehended by us in 
terms of our own wealthiest experience.” 

Among Friends are found expressions of sim- 
ilar import. Members of our own meetings, 
whom I need not name, love to dwelk on concep- 
tions, or I might better say, perceptions, of the 
Immanent God. Dr. Rufus M. Jones, of Haver- 
ford, in his work on “Soc‘a! Law in the Spiritual 
World,” says that God is that unity which explains 
our world of space and time, and is the spring 
and motive of our ethical pursuits; that He is 
not to be deduced from evidences of design, nor 
formulated in creeds, nor in philosophic deduc- 
tions. The Universal spirit is not even an Inner 
Light which comes to man from without, it is an 
innate part of every man. 

Elbert Russell, of Earlham College, said in 
1907, at the Five Years Meeting of Orthodox 
Friends: “The ministry of to-day must strip its 
religious language of the idea that God is regu- 
larly absent from the world, visiting it occasion- 
ally, to be sure, tor special providences, coming 
down to bless some specially fervent soul, or to 
give some striking proof of his presence, but main- 
ly hiding himself from the eyes of men even 
though they seek him. It must express, in the lan- 
guage of worship and devotion, as well as that of 
theology, the feeling that God works in his world, 
caring for lily and man, continually revealing him- 
self to all eyes not blinded by sin nor closed in ig- 
norance, yearning with infinite love over the err- 
ing and wandering, giving himself to all alike to 
redeem them; in whom we live and move and have 


are all things.”’ 

Those who heard Dr. Barton, of Bryn Mawr, at 
the conference at Amawalk last summer will recol- 
lect that he expressed himself to the same effect. 

The poets also testify to the revelation of that 
same sense of the Divine, touching and animating 
the universe. Not the Universe, not the All, but 
something beyond All, something transcendent, 
something near. 

Tennyson found in the sun, the moon and the 
stars, the seas, the hills and the plains, the vision 
of Him who reigns. 

“Speak to Him, thou, for He hears, and Spirit with 

spirit can meet. 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands 
and feet.” 

Shelley, toward the close of his ‘‘Adonais,”’ 
rhapsodized : 

“That Light whose smile kindles the universe, 

That Beauty in which all things work and move, 
That Benediction which the eclipsing curse 

Of birth can quench not; that sustaining Love 
Which through the web of being blindly wove 
By man and beast and earth and air and sea, 
Burns bright or dim as each are mirrors of 
The fire for which all thirst; now beams on me, 
Consuming the last clouds of cold mortality.” 

A lesser poet, William Watson, in a poem en- 
titled, “The Unknown God,” also shows the same 
modern trend: 

“The God I know of, I shall ne’er 
Know, though he dwell exceeding nigh. 
‘Raise thou the stone and find me there, 
Cleave thou the wood and there am I.’ 
Yea, in my flesh his Spirit doth flow, 
Too near, too far, for me to know.” 

Friends have endeavored to realize that one- 
ness in their silences. Our poet, Whittier, felt 
that the idea of a distant Jehovah was a thing of 
the past: 

“The manna gathered yesterday 
Already savors of decay.” 

“The clouded face 
Of Nature smiles; through all her things 
Of time and space and sense, I trace 
The moving of the Spirit’s wings, 
And hear the song of hope she sings.” 


But the mission of the Society of Friends does 
not end with a mere statement of the Immanence 


of a Spirit which we may call Divine. The mis- 
sion of the Society is to call men to a recognition 
that the things we learn, and the things we do, and 
the things we think, and the things we love, to be 
worth while, must be touched with some spiritual 
significance; they must be more than mere hap- 
pen-so’s. Men’s lives, their thoughts, works and 
acts must have some kind of direction, some high- 
er leading, must be touched by Divinity, must 
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show that sense of something more beyond. No 
work of art, no picture, no poem, no thought, no 
sunrise, no mountain top, affects us greatly unless 
it carries some spiritual significance, unless it 
touches the Divinity within us. Persons of unde- 
veloped spirituality are lightly touched by paint- 
ing, poem, thought, sunrise or sunset, by moun- 
tain peak. To get the best out of life the things 
we experience must have that touch of Divinity 
for us, must be able to touch the Divine in us. 

Some men, and maybe a few women, live for 
self-seeking; the world means nothing for them 
except, to eat, drink, and be merry, for to-mor- 
row they die. Such lives are usually sorry ones, 
if we look behind the mask. Their troubles fill the 
courts both for what they suffer and for what they 
make others suffer. The things they do seem to 
lack the Divine touch. 

Men of the world seek power in commerce and 
in the affairs of the State, they seek to impress 
their own personal wills on the acts of their fel- 
lows. Nations endeavor to impress their wills 
on other nations by armies and battleships; hit- 
ting and hitting hard are iceals with some. They 
need the Divine touch. 

Men, from millionaires to socialists, seek gold. 
Some rouse passions by their way of getting it; 
others seek to get it by rousing passions. Both 
alike, they need the Divine touch. 

Reformers seek to alter men, societies and so- 
ciety, and sometimes grow impatient when men, 
societies and society do not speedily alter to the 
type presented by them. Such reformers need the 
Divine touch and the Divine patience. 

It is the Divine touch that has animated the 
great, the true, teachers of the world. Because of 
the Divine touch they have followed that which 
they believed right, in spite of the world, the flesh, 
or anything else. Because of the spark of the Di- 


vine touch, lighting in them a new soul, they have 
realized that to follow after the things of the 
spirit is to follow after the enduring things. They 
have followed, and from prison, from the fiery 
stake, from the scaffold and from the cross they 
have taught 


us even in seeming ruin, that the 
things of the spirit are the things worth while. 
Even in the seeming ruin the Divine touch has 
made them whole, has sustained and blessed them. 

To feel the Eternal Presence in all things, does 
not mean resulting quietism, non-resistance, 
dreaming sentimentality, souls. It is the 
touch that makes whole, that rouses from despond- 
ency, that makes hearty sociability, that makes 
life worth while, that wakes the dead. We need 
to feel our oneness with those who have achieved, 
as well as with the poor, the helpless and needy 
in our community. We need to lose some of our 


sick 
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sense of individuality and of class, and gain a 
sense of brotherhood with great and small. And 
we want to gain the sense of brotherly service to 
those who need it most. 

“That the dear Christ dwells not afar, 

The king of some remoter star, 

Listening, at times, with flattered ear 

To homage wrung from selfish fear; 

But here, amidst the poor and blind, 

The bound and suffering of our kind, 

In works we do, in prayers we pray, 

Life of our life, He lives to-day.” 

HENRY M. HAVILAND. 
Brooklyn, New York. 


ULVERSTONE AND SWARTHMORE. 


The increasing Wordsworth family, and prob- 
ably an added income, led the poet to remove to 
Rydal Mount in 1817, and there he lived until his 
death. It stands just off the road to Ambleside, on 
a hill overlooking the Rydal Water. Near by is 
Nab Cottage, where Hartley Coleridge and De- 
Quincey hibernated for some time. The road 
from Grasmere to Hawkshead leads us past these 
interesting points. Our trip takes us to the right 
of Ambleside, and along the road which passes 
Fox Howe, the home of Dr. Thomas Arnold, dur- 
ing the later years of his life. Across the valley 
but in sight, is Knoll, the home of Harriet Martin- 
eau. This region is also linked with the life and 
labor of Ruskin. We go within a few miles of 
Coniston, where he died and was buried. Hawks- 
head is an ancient English village which claims 
the distinction of having helped to educate Words- 
worth. He was at one time a student of the 
grammar school, and one of the benches still pre- 
served shows the deep initials of the poet, cut with 
a jack-knife. 

But these things did 
Hawkshead. Near by is 
of our friend, 


not lead us_ to 
the summer home 
John William Graham, and 
his family. Their cottage, as interesting as 
part of it is old, is perched on the side 
of the hill overlooking the village and the little 
lake. No more quiet nook for the combined stu- 
dent and teacher to spend his vacation can be 
found. Within less than five minutes’ walk from 
the Graham home is the Colthouse meeting house, 
built in 1688. A little farther on is the burying 
ground nearly a generation older. This is on the 
hillside, and is enclosed by a high stone wall over 
which the curious cannot see. Projecting from 
the wall, a couple of feet from the ground, are 
slate stones, undoubtedly used as seats in the early 
days, for it is a tradition fairly well founded that 
before the meeting house was built Friends held 
their meetings for worship within this enclosure. 
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One can imagine that it was a veritable “secret 
place” of the Most High, and likely to escape the 
intruder, and possibly the informer of that period 
of persecution. The grave-yard is believed to be 
the most ancient piece of Friends’ property in 
England. It was the gift of the Satterthwaite 
family, Hawkshead and its vicinity being the 
native place of the numerous American Satter- 
thwaites. On First-day we attended Colthouse 
meeting. The summer attendance is good, a num- 
ber of Friends from different parts of England 
spending their summers in the neighborhood. 
A QUAKER PILGRIMAGE. 

On Second-day morning we started on a pil- 
grimage, with John William and his son and 
daughter as companions, of more than ordinary 
Friendly interest. A ride of half an hour on 
Lake Windermere brings us to Lakeside, and a 
short trip by rail lands us at Ulverstone. The 


name will sound singularly familiar to those who 
are acquainted with George Fox’s Journal. It 
was in the parish church here that he had his dis- 
pute with “Priest’”’ Lampitt, at the same time 
making a convert of Margaret Fell, and thus 
building wiser for the Quaker faith than he knew. 
The main part of the church and tower are as they 


were in the seventeenth century, but additions 
have changed its outward appearance not a little. 
The doorway of the church is plainly Norman. 
Unfortunately the church was closed, and we 
could not even let the imagination speculate as to 
the spot from which George Fox spoke, or where 
Margaret Fell sat, when, under conviction, in 
agony of spirit she declared “We are all thieves!” 

It is about a mile and a quarter from Ulverstone 
to the Swarthmore meeting house. We made the 
trip on foot, while internally musing on those 
troublesome “ancient” days. The meeting house 
is absolutely in the country, but stands on high 
ground. It is almost hid from view by the high 
and solid stone wall which surrounds it. Over 
the door-way, chiseled in a square stone, is this 
inscription : 

EXDONO, G. F. 
1688. 

This meeting house was donated to the Society 
by George Fox. Whether the land was ever a part 
of the Fell estate at Swarthmore Hall we cannot 
say. The house is in a complete state of preserva- 
tion, and looks as if it might accommodate three 
more centuries of worshipers. Inside it looks a 
little too “‘spick-span,” as in recent years the main 
room has been painted a slate color. The seats 
may or may not be the originals, although the 
probability is that they are not, excepting the 
preachers’ gallery. We sat for a moment where 


the great donor and other mighty men of his 
time must have meditated and waited for the 
moving of the spirit. In a glass case in the meet- 
ing house is Fox’s Bible, printed in the old Eng- 
lish black letter. On either side of the Bible stand 
is an armed chair used by Fox. The general gal- 
lery of the meeting house is probably as it was 
when first built. In it are the heavy oak benches, 
without backs, and held together with wooden 
pins. 
AT SWARTHMORE HALL. 

A walk of ten minutes from the meeting house 
brings one to Swarthmore Hall, the Mecca of 
Quakerism, if it has one. We approach the build- 
ings on the broadside, and distinguish them at 
once from the pictures often seen. The “hall” 
stands back from the road about forty rods, and is 
reached by a lane. One does not get far down this 
lane when he notices the signs of the neglect 
which characterizes the property. Things are 
manifestly at loose ends. We enter the hall from 
the left door. Even in its present neglected state, 
one can easily see that in its best days it was a 
most comfortable and attractive home. No ef- 
fort has in recent years been made to preserve 
the property in its original shape. In the “hall,” 
evidently now the dining room, if not in the other 
days, the rich oak wood-work has been white- 
washed. What is shown as the Fox bed-room has 
fortunately been kept without more marring than 
time and neglect would afford. It was in the 
larger room that the meetings were held in the 
early days, and in a smaller room across a narrow 
hall-way Judge Fell sat and listened to the Qua- 
ker testimonies which he evidently accepted in 
spirit, although he never gave his formal allegi- 
ance to the new Society. It is probable, however, 
that he performed better service for Friends in 
his public and judicial capacity, than he could pos- 
sibly have done in full membership with them. The 
stairway is still a handsome piece of work. A 
little sympathetic touch in the way of care would 
speedily redeem the whole property from its pres- 
ent run-down condition. While the house is large, 
the rooms are also large, and how the family were 
all accommodated, was a problem for seventeenth 
and not twentieth century housewifery. Margaret 
Fell had seven daughters and a son who were 
reared on this historic property. 

Some of the outbuildings have disappeared, 
but those that remain give a fair idea of their 
spaciousness. The barns and stables are of stone. 
The estate now comprises 190 acres. We looked 
over the pleasant pastures, and could almost see 
the drove of cows ambling and mooing up to the 
great barn, at last to be seized by the emissaries 
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of the crown, to satisfy fines and costs which the | 


mistress refused to pay for conscience’s sake. It 
was a house of many sorrows. When Margaret, 
the gentle mistress of this mansion, was not 
troubled about many things at home, she was im- 
mured in the dungeon at Lancaster. 

We make the return from Swarthmore Hall to 
Ulverstone partly across lots. The town is spread- 
ing towards the estate rapidly, and at the present 
time there are but two fields between the “hall” 
and the newer section of Ulverstone. This may 
account for the determination of the present 
owner to hold and misuse the property, while he 
dreams of town lots and a pocketed unearned in- 
crement. If all of the designs of the present Bud- 
get materialize, some of this increment may have 
to be shared with the state. The Swarthmore 
property is not occupied by the owner, but is 
farmed by a tenant. Many visitors come to 
Swarthmore, and their voluntary contributions 
make a considerable annual addition to the reve- 
nue of the tenant. 

For many years Swarthmore was the central 
point in Quakerism. From here the sixty preach- 
ers went into the North, that probably meaning 
at that time Yorkshire, as much as the more 
sparsely settled sections of Westmoreland and 
Cumberland. From Swarthmore Margaret Fell 
herself made four trips to London, either on 
horseback or by wagon, after her marriage, to 
visit her husband, George Fox. She made other 
pilgrimages to the capital to intercede with the 
king for Friends in prison, or suffering persecu- 
tion, especially after the passage of the Conventi- 
cle Acts. These trips were not made over the pres- 
ent splendid English roads, but over highways 
often nearly impassable, and generally muddy. 
Vexations and dangers existed in travel in those 
days which are really inconceivable by the pres- 
ent-day Englishman. 

Friends generally have not given sufficient at- 
tention to Margaret Fell, and to her great service 
to the cause of Truth in her time. The whole his- 
tory of seventeenth century Quakerism would 
have been different without the effort and influ- 
ence which went out from Swarthmore, and of 
which Margaret Fell was for years the inspiring 
force. The founders of Swarthmore College acted 
wisely when they perpetuated the name of the 
Fell estate, in our chief educational institution. 

HENRY W. WILBUR. 


The virtues, like the muses, are always seen in 


SAMUEL P. TOMLINSON. IV. 

The great collapse that swept business of near- 
ly every class to ruin, commenced about the year 
1820 and continued for the best part of the follow- 
ing ten years, during which a large part of the 
banks of our State failed or closed up their busi- 
ness. Produce of nearly every kind became so 
low in price that it was with difficulty that taxes 
could be paid, although they were very low com- 
pared with the present time, beeswax, dried 
peaches and hides being about the only products 
for which money was paid. I can distinctly re- 
member farmers butchering beef for the purpose 
of selling the hide for money to pay the tax. At 
this time store goods of every kind were very high, 
and it was usual for those having a plot of ground 
to spare to devote it to the culture of flax, which, 
when dressed, was spun on what was called the 
little wheel, by the mother and daughters, and 
woven either at home or by a neighbor for the 
family consumption. A few sheep were also kept 
by those who could do so, to provide wool for the 
members of the family of both sexes, which when 
taken from the back of the sheep, was washed, 
picked to cleanse it of all deleterious matter, 
carded into rolls, spun on the large wheel, and 
woven into cloth. It was scoured, or fulled, into 
flannel by the process of kicking in warm soap- 
suds on the floor of the dwelling, by some six or 
eight men or boys sitting on chairs in a circle, 
with a rope around to keep them in proper posi- 
tion, each kicking at the wet cloth and toward his 
opposite neighbor’s feet, until the object of their 
labor was accomplished. This was the line gen- 
erally adopted to provide wearing apparel for the 
family from about the year 1820 to that of 1830. 
A few carding and spinning establishments were 
in use during this decade, but the great difficulty 
in getting money to pay for having this done 
away from home involved the necessity of doing 
it without cost, and at home, by a large portion of 
the people. A very few general woolen manufac- 
turing establishments were at this time existing; 
they were distant from each other, and the pov- 
erty stricken condition of the community oper- 
ated greatly against their success for some years. 
But as brighter times dawned upon our State and 
country these necessary establishments were 
among the first to be restored to the success of 
former times and to the benefit of the people. 

Our country has suffered very greatly since, at 
times, when every effort to redeem it seemed only 
to bind it still more firmly in the adamantine grasp 
that fate had seemingly forced it into. Yet in turn- 
ing over the pages of the past I can find no par- 


groups. A good principle was never found soli- | 


allel to the privation and suffering of the people 
tary in any breast. —Jane Porter. 


| of Ohio during the period above alluded to. Even 
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terrible as have been the trials of many of our 
citizens during the past four years, and trying as 
these seasons have been, and hard as they were to 
endure, especially by the indigent and poor, they 
have tended, I hope, to inculcate lessons of in- 
struction that I trust will be remembered with 
advantage by our people when the sunshine of 
brighter days casts its influence around them. And 
if these revulsions have the tendency to humble 
and redeem the minds of mankind to a more 
earnest dependence on the sustaining arm of Eter- 
nal Good, we may surely conclude that the rod 
was not shaken in vain. It has long been a fixed 
sentiment, impressed upon my mind, that the Di- 
vine Father, in creating and bringing his intelli- 
gent children into being, endowed them with ev- 
ery faculty that would tend to bless and enlarge 
the boundaries of their happines, both through 
time and eternity, and I am not able to grasp any 
reason why this outward state of being should 
be otherwise than happy, only that man himself is 
not willing to yield the promptings of his own 
creaturely nature and will to that of the Divine. 

We can conceive of no other or higher 
object that could have animated the Creator, than 
to draw or incline his rational family to himself, 
for in him is the fullness of all happiness and 
bliss. And thus a separation from God’s own na- 
ture and being must involve in the deepest misery 
and suffering. I have allowed my pen to make 
this digression, that whoever may read these lines 
may be brought into consideration and thought 
upon this subject. And whether I am right or 
wrong in my conclusions, I consider it a matter of 
the utmost importance to every mind to start on 
the voyage of life in possession of correct princi- 
ples, that nothing may have to be unlearned be- 
cause of having been learned amiss. 


At this date, Twelfth month 14th, 1896, as I 
write, the remembrance of father, mother, broth- 
ers and sisters, presents to my view, and a little 
outline of their journey through life may not be 
inappropriate. My father was one of a family 
of eleven children raised to mature age by my 
grandfather and wife, Thomas and Phebe Tom- 
linson, whose home was in Moreland Township, 
Philadelphia County, Pa., about three miles from 
Byberry Meeting, of which they were members, 
and regular attenders so far as circumstances 
would permit. Isaac was the name of my father, 
and the name of my mother was Mary Dewees. 
They were married early in Third month, 1809. 
My Grandfather and Grandmother Dewees, if not 
members with the Episcopalians, were under their 
religious influence. My mother consequently 
knew little of the Society of Friends, but by re- 
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quest became a member of Byberry Monthly 
Meeting, when I also, by the joint request of my 
parents, was received into membership, I being 
the eldest of their family of nine children. Only 
two beside myself are now living,—one sister, 
the third child, in her 83rd year, and one brother 
in his 74th year. 

My brother Aaron, near two years younger 
than myself, died in 1854, my father in 1860, and 
was laid in his last resting place on the day I was 
fifty years old. My youngest brother, Chalkley, 
who was born in the year 1829, died suddenly in 
the 40th year of his age. My mother lived more 
than twelve years after father’s death, and died 
at the age of 82 years, in 1875. In the Tenth 
month, 1888, my sister, Susannah Carter, died af- 
ter a suffering illness of several weeks, a little 
over seventy years of age. Her home was a few 
miles from my residence. Her death occurred 
on the 16th of the month; four days later my be- 
loved brother Thomas, an approved minister of 
Marietta Monthly Meeting, lowa, was removed 
by death. We had enjoyed a very precious visit 
from him only a few weeks previous to nis death, 
he leaving us a few days after the close of our 
Yearly Meeting at Mt. Pleasant. He attended his 
own Yearly Meeting at Clear Creek, Ill., on his 
way home, and died in one month after reaching 
the latter place. My youngest sister, Sarah D 
Griffith, whose home was in Iowa, after the death 
of sister Susannah, came back to Ohio, to assist 
in caring for her family, and was taken sick and 
died at her post of duty on the 28th of Twelfth 
month, 1890, adding as it were another link in 
the chain of sorrow of her elder sister’s family, 
the father having paid the last debt of nature in 
the Sixth month of the same year. 


There is a gift that is almost a blow, and there 
is a kind word that is munificence; so much is 
there in the way of doing things. —A. Helps. 


I know churches to-day where the word “effi- 
ciency” has become a sort of fetich; and I know 
more than one worker who is half killing himself 
with his varied activities. They must at all events 
do something. But what shall they do? They 
do not realize that efficiency of itself is nothing, 
that mere “doing” is nothing. For there can be 
no real efficiency without vision. Unless a man 
knows to what end he is working whai shall all 
h‘s arduous days and sleepless nights profit him? 

Ray Stannard Baker. 

In the American Magazine, 
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THE NEXT CONFERENCE. 


The Central Committee of Friends’ General 
Conference met in a two days’ session at Glen- 
burnie on Lake George, New York, on Fifth and 
Sixth-days, the 2nd and 3rd. It was decided to 
hold the next General Conference of Friends at 
Ocean Grove, New Jersey, in the early part of 
Seventh month, 1910. This decision was the re- 
sult of a very general feeling of Friends in all 
parts that the coming conference should be held 
near the larger centers of Friendly membership 
and that a conference can best be held at a place 
where provision for a large number of attenders 
is easily made and where there is a large and 
suitable permanent auditorium. The only other 
suggestion seriously considered was some place in 
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On First-day, the 5th, all the meetings within 
easy reach were attended by visiting Friends. 
Duanesburg Half Yearly Meeting which came at 
this time was attended by a large number of 
Friends. 

Glenburnie was found to be a beautiful place. 
William and Ernest Walton are planning it as a 
summer colony of Friends. All in attendance 
were impressed with the charm of the place and 
its suitableness for such a purpose. Should it de- 
develop as its friends hope and expect, it must con- 
tribute not a little toward strengthening the move- 
ment for revival among the old Friendly centers 
of these parts. 





























A STUDY OF SOME MEETINGS. III. 

The meeting at Hopewell, in the Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia, is held in an ancient stone 
edifice, built at different periods. The house is 
divided by a wooden partition, one-half being oc- 
cupied by our Friends and the other by the Ortho- 
dox Friends. The two branches hold meeting at 
the same hour but separately. In this there seems 
to be a lack of fellowship which is unfortunate. 
The situation was illustrated by the remark of a 
little girl who approached the house at meeting 
time with her grandfather. She said, “Grandpa, 
I would like to sit with thee, but I belong on the 


other side! 
















the midst of a large Friendly population, such as 
West Chester or Swarthmore. The difficulty in 
such case would be that a temporary auditorium 
would have to be built and afterward taken down, 
and that the large number of attenders that may 
be expected could not be easily and comfortably 
lodged. It is also felt to be an advantage to hold 
the conference in a place attractive and other- 
wise suitable for spending in attendance at con- 
ference a part of one’s vacation. This is of es- 
pecial importance with the large number of us 
who do not have extended vacations and who can 
hardly make any considerable stay away from our 
work at any other time. 

A full account of the meetings of the Central 
Committee by the Secretary of the Committee and 
of the General Conference will be given next 
week. An account will be found in another col- 
umn of this issue of the pilgrimage of young 
Friends among the upper New York meetings 
which preceded the committee meetings and ended 
at Glenburnie. 

On leaving Lake George a large number of 
Friends went by special trolley to the old meet- 
ing neighborhood of Saratoga and held a con- 
ference in the now disused meeting house. 



























































The meeting attended here with La Vergne F. 


Gardner, was on Fifth-day morning and the farm- 
ers were busy with their harvest, and yet nearly 
all of the members were present. 


On the way to the meeting at Winchester, seven 
miles south, we were confronted by many tokens 
of the Civil War, from which the Friends here 
resident suffered greatly. The whole neighbor- 
hood was a battlefield, some of the forts yet re- 
maining. Winchester was captured and recap- 
tured, changing hands seventy-two times during 
the war; and those whose homes we visited had 
many thrilling stories to relate and interesting 
relics to show. 

The meeting house in Winchester is situated 
near the centre of the town, with ample grounds 
about it. The usual attendance is twenty-five. 
Three times that number gathered on the evening 
we were there. 

All about these two meetings there are many 
thoughtful people who, it would seem, belong right- 
fully in our Society. The same causes that have 
been mentioned previously, which have produced 
losses in membership, have operated here, but 
there is reason to believe that cordial and repeated 
invitations to become members would be re- 
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sponded to in many instances. It should not be 
necessary for a nun-member to have to “‘break in”’ 
to our Society. The bars should be let down so 
that all worthy people who desire to come with 
us may feel the warmth of the welcome that 
awaits them. In every meeting there is great loss 
because of a lack of zeal in the gaining of mem- 
bers. We cannot just sit down and expect to 
grow, and growth is one of the signs of life. In 
one of our meetings the daughter of a prominent 
Friend, who had married years ago one who was 
not a member, was asked why her husband had 
not joined. She burst into tears and said, “Be- 
cause he has never been asked!” 

While at Hopewell the feeling came again and 
again, Why do not the members of the two 
branches of our Society tear out the partition 
that divides them and unite in one body? Surely 
such a movement, conducted in the spirit of Chris- 
tian fellowship, would add strength to the meet- 
ing. 

A charming ride across the valley of Shenan- 
doah, with its river winding like a silver thread 
close to the base of the Blue Ridge, and then 
through a mountain pass into the Loudoun Valley 
brought us into the vicinity of the Goose Creek 
Meeting, at Lincoln. The village of Lincoln has 
grown up around the meeting house, nearly every 
house being occupied by Friends. 

This meeting was the home of Samuel M. Jan- 
ney, minister and author, whose humble grave, 
marked by a modest headstone, is in the adjoin- 
ing, well-kept grave-yard. The sweet influence 
of his gentle yet forceful personality, as well as 
that of others who have given faithful service in 
their day, still exercises a helpful influence. 

This is one of the largest of our meetings, the 
usual attendance being from one hundred to one 
hundred and twenty-five. At the time of their 
Quarterly Meeting, the house is well-filled, and 
it is a large one, as those who attended the Gen- 
eral Conference in 1892 will remember. 

It is inspiring to attend this meeting, so full 
of fragrant memories of the past and of hope for 
the future. The bright and eager faces of its 
young people appeal to one strongly, giving assur- 
ance of the continuance of that loyalty to our 
meeting wherein lies the best hope of the com- 
munity. 

There has always been present here a cordial 
spirit of co-operation between the young and the 
older people, and a willingness on the part of the 
latter to meet the wishes and needs of the young 
people. This spirit insures the growth and useful- 
ness of the meeting. 
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A short distance from the meeting house stands 
the building known as “Springdale,” where for 
several years a boarding school was conducted 
by Samuel M. Janney, and was attended by many 
who are now active in the affairs of our Society. 
The building at present is used as a dwelling. 

Owing chiefly to the activity of Friends of both 
branches, there has been conducted for many 
years, what is known as “Bush Meeting,” in a 
grove two miles from Lincoln. A large permanent 
tabernacle has been built here, and every sum- 
mer, for ten days, many thousands of people 
gather for instruction and entertainment. Tem- 
perance and the religious life are the main themes 
presented. O. EDWARD JANNEY. 
































A YOUNG FRIENDS’ PILGRIMAGE IN NEW 
YORK STATE. 


Some rare experience has been the portion of 
six young Friends, members of meetings in Phila- 
delphia and New York Yearly Meetings, during 
the last ten days. The experience has come in 
the course of a pilgrimage to four different 
Friendly centres in upper New York, including 
the city of Albany, Quaker Street (Delanson), 
Easton and Granville. In the party are J. Bar- 
nard Walton, assistant correspondent of New 
York Monthly Meeting, Louise Haviland, of New 
Rochelle; Edmund Cocks, of Cornwall; Sara T. 
Marshall, of Langhorne, Pa., and Arthur M. and 
Emma M. Dewees, of Philadelphia. The idea of 
this second pilgrimage came to some New York 
City Friends in connection with thoughts of the 
Central Committee meeting at Glenburnie. It 
was felt that perhaps a little strength and encour- 
agement might be brought to the Friends who are 
still faithfully trying to hold up the lamp of Qua- 
kerism in the weakened meetings visited and that 
the young people on the pilgrimage might get 
new knowledge and insight for better filling their 
places in the forward movement of our Society. 

On the 20th of last month five of the little band 
left New York City, two going up the beautiful 
Hudson River in the day time and three others 
making the trip by night. Those of us who took 
the day boat were afforded the enviable privilege 
of spending the night at the home of the three 
Cary sisters, Mary, Eliza and Maria, together 
with their brother Henry Slack. We counted our- 
selves truely fortunate to have the opportunity 
for enjoying the kindly hospitality and the true 
Friendly spirit of these Friends. To be with 
them gave us hope and encouragement for the 
journey upon which we were just starting. Dur- 
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ing the evening we also had the opportunity to 
meet William Mason and his wife Mary. Although 
not a member with Friends the former has a large 
share of the spirit that has made Quakerism a 
thing worth knowing and living. Together with 
his wife he can always be counted upon to do any- 
thing that will further the cause of Friends and 
their Society in Albany. The pilgrims who came 
up the Hudson by night were met early on the 
morning of the 21st at the dock by their two com- 
panions in company with William Mason and 
Lydia Chase, the latter a relative on a visit from 
California. The pilgrims were then taken to some 
of the points of interest in Albany, including the 
great cap:tol building and the Cathedral Church 
of the Protestant Episcopal denomination, which 
is the pride of venerable Bishop Doan. At noon 
the pilgrims were divided between the Cary and 
Mason families for dinner and were afforded fur- 
ther opportunity to know the kindness and gener- 
osity of these friends, for such they proved them- 
selves to us. 

We left in the afternoon for Delanson, a small 
town nearly thirty miles west of Albany, in 
Schenectady County, where we were to be with 
Friends of the old Quaker Street Meeting. Here 


we were divided between Mary Jane Hoag, a fine- 
spirited and consecrated woman who has done 
much to maintain the remnant of our Society in 
what was formerly a Quaker stronghold, and 
Charles and Elizabeth Washburn, both children 
of men who were shining lights among Friends, 
and who are now doing what they can to keep 


the cause alive in their neighborhood. After a 
night’s rest all the pilgrims joined the few 
Friends of Quaker Street in meeting for worship. 
It was our expectation to be in only a very small 
meeting, but following what is said to have been 
a custom of many years standing with the peo- 
ple in this little village, the entire congregation 


of the Christian church joined with the Friends. | 


There were probably about seventy-five persons 
in the congregation, including a goodly number 
of young people. As the meeting concluded a very 
cordial invitation was extended to Friends to join 
with members of the Christian Church at their 
meeting in the evening. This opportunity was 
gladly accepted. Aside from the opening and clos- 
ing exercises the service was entirely in the hands 
of Friends. It was most enjoyable to witness the 
cordial, neighborly spirit that prevailed in this 
little community. We could not help wishing, 
however, that in some way Friends of bygone 
days had found it posible to make their meeting 
so attractive and influential that there would have 
been no desire to establish another church in the 
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village. The hope was with us at the close of the 
day that the way would be opened for again mak- 
ing the flower of our simple religion to bloom in 
Quaker Street. 

On the following day we were given an excel- 
lent opportunity to see something of the beauty 
and grandeur of the country in which Quaker 
Street Friends are justly proud to live. An automo- 
bile ride with Charles and Elizabeth Washburn of 
about twenty miles brought us to the noble Hel- 
derberg mountains, an array of bluffs and hills ris- 
ing high out of the beautiful and fertile sur- 
rounding valleys that stretch away for many 
miles to other hills and mountains. To some of 
us this was such a grand and inspiring sight as 
we had never before seen. Late in the afternoon 
all of the party excepting Barnard Walton and 
myself started back to Delanson. With the in- 
tention of visiting at least two families living 
rather isolated from regular meetings, we started 
on a tramp over the mountains to the little town 
of New Salem. After sundown we came to the 
home of Charles and Catharine H. Wood, who pos- 
sess a large farm near the village, appearing so 
much like real tramps as to require our using the 
name of the Central Committee as a means of in- 
troduction. The meeting at Glenburnie was well 
understood by these isolated Friends but they did 
not at first comprehend the meaning of two young 
Friends being on a pilgrimage. However, the 
cordial reception that was given us when our visit 
became understood did our hearts good. Without 
asking us to produce any other credentials than 
our word we were welcomed into the home for 
the night, given breakfast, and at an early hour 
in the morning sent on our way, feeling that we 
had been well repaid for any effort made in reach- 
ing these Friends. Being so enthusiastic about 
Quakerism ourselves, our sympathy went out to 
this family, the members of which were cut off 
from the activities and opportunities of our So- 
ciety. We were glad to have the privilege of at 
least carrying a word of cheer and of assuring 
them that there was a fellowship in our organiza- 
tion of which they were a part. 

A walk of several miles from the Wood farm 
brought us to the railroad station, where we 
joined the other four pilgrims. From here we all 
tramped along dusty roads perhaps four miles 
to the home of Elizabeth and Josephine Adams, 
two other isolated members of Albany meeting. 
Here the coming of two of us had been heralded 
by the kind Cary sisters, but in spite of the fact 
that there were six of us and that, because of 
some difficulty in finding our way we did not 
arrive until noon, we were welcomed as though 
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_ we were so many returning prodigal sons and 
daughters. It was a great delight to us all to en- 
joy for the short time that we could stop the 
cozy home that, for dusty tramps like us, stood 
by the roadside like an oasis in the desert. Here 
we found the true simple and satisfying hospi- 
tality that is as fine gold to copper. We had a 
little time to talk about Friendly interests and 
with our spirits cheered and warmed tramped on 
our way into Albany. 

A night’s rest, another brief visit at the Cary 
home, calls at the homes of two other Friends’ 
families and we were on our way to Easton, in 
Washington County, the next station of our pil- 
grimage. On this stage of our journey we 
traveled by trolley car to a point on the Hudson 
River where we were met by Job H. Wilbur, who 
for the next three days was to be our host and 
guide. To everyone of us he was a newly found 
friend. Though old in years, “Uncle Job” proved 
himself as young in spirit as any of us and it 
was a pleasure to try one’s mind against his keen 
intellect in the discussion of various questions. 
Some of the party also had the privilege of visit- 
ing at the home of Charles Wilbur, a married son 
of Job, while all of us greatly enjoyed being with 
the family of Butler and Elizabeth Hoag for a 
day and night. The meeting at Easton is now in 
a greatly weakened state for various reasons, but 
if we are to judge from the earnest discussion 
of existing conditions and the earnest expression 
of desire for help and improvement, there would 
seem to be every reason for expecting a revival 
here in the not distant future. It was a great 
satisfaction to the pilgrims to be in two little 
gatherings of Friends and friendly people at the 
homes of Job Wilbur and Lucy Allen, thus having 
opportunity to meet those in whom we were in- 
terested and to talk meeting affairs over in a 
heart to heart fashion. Hard problems face these 
Friends but we were encouraged to hope that 
they would be given the wisdom and consecration 
necessary for solving them. While at Easton 
it was also one of our pleasures to meet on his 
native heath Jacob Pratt, known to Summer 
School students, and his aged uncle, John Pratt, 
who was just recovering from a painful accident. 
No small part of the pleasure that came to us at 
Easton was in just being in the beautiful and in- 
spiring country that one finds here. 

With feelings of reluctance we left Easton on 
our way to Granville, taking “Uncle Job” with us 
and stopping on the way for ice cream with 
Flora Fort, and dinner with the Thomas family. 
Arriving at our destination late in the evening 
we were again divided and quartered with Rhoda 
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Barker, Hannah Thorn Warren and G. Myron and 
Lamoyne Allen. On First-day, the 29th, we at- 
tended meeting for worship with the handful of 
Friends still remaining at this place, and later in 
the day joined in a conference on the subject, 
“The rehabilitation of the meeting and the pre- 
servation of meeting property.”’ There was some 
earnest talking that made the discussion worth 
while. Here, tco, the Friends left nothing un- 
done that would conduce to our pleasure and com- 
fort and we shall have happy memories of the 
time spent with Henry Dillingham and his wife, 
Elizabeth Hoag and her children, the Becks and 
Leonard Thorn, in addition to the others men- 
tioned. 

On the 30th, to the writer and his wife the last 
day of the pilgrimage, the Granville Friends took 
the pilgrims on a picnic to Haystack Mountain, 
about two miles distant in Vermont. After the 
pleasures of lunch those of the picnickers equal 
to the task climbed to the top of the mountain, 
which rears its rocky summit 2000 feet above sea 
level. It was a never-to-be-forgotten privilege to 
gaze out over long stretches of fertile valley and 
apparently never-ending ranges of high hills and 
the mountains. Two of us who could continue 
the journey to Glenburnie left the party on the 
mountain top, hurrying away to catch our train. 
We came down feeling that we truly had been 
upon the “Delectable Mountains.” 

At the end of the pilgrimage of 1909 we feel 
that it was a thing decidedly worth doing. We 
have no thought that we gave any appreciable 
help to the people we visited, but we manifested 
our good intentions and our sympathy; we tried 
to use what small talent we had, perhaps above 
all making it plain, where lamps were burning 
somewhat dimly, that the religion of the Society 
of Friends is something in which young people 
may be earnestly and enthusiastically interested, 
that they have opportunities and responsibilities 
in the Society along with their elders and that 
this is a day in which we may with the very best 
of grace strive to advance the cause for which 
our Society of noble history and accomplishment, 
stands. ARTHUR M. DEWEES. 
Granville, N. Y. 


THIRD REUNION AT ROARING CREEK. 

The third Annual Reunion of Friends, Friend- 
ly people and others, was held Eighth month 28th 
at the Friends’ Meeting House at Roaring Creek. 
The attendance was greater than heretofore and 
seems to indicate a growing interest of the dwell- 
ers in the valley to come here on these occasions. 
It was a strength and a great satisfaction to have 
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town, Pa. It carried out, at this time, a desire 
frequently expressed by many in this community 
that a ministering Friend from a distance be se- 
cured to attend each reunion. These gatherings 
evidently lack a completeness without such an indi- 
vidual present. About twenty-five of our Millville 
Friends came over to participate in the affair and 
service of the day, which was a source of encour- 
agement and cause for thankfulness. Having as- 
sembled in the house, silence overspread the meet- 
ing, which was broken by the speaking of Ell- 
wood Roberts, whose edifying words fell on list- 
ening ears. He was followed by J. J. Kester and 
William U. John. A recess was taken after which, 
coming together, the literary exercises were in 
order. There was a short reading by S. Jennie 
Kester, succeeded by the giving of sentiments and 
responsive reading with reference to George Fox 
and the leading principle of his teaching. Wil- 
mer W. Kester read a communication from his 
sister, R. Anna Kester, which was very accept- 
able. Sarah P. Wilson read “Old Meeting 
Houses,” and Rebecca A. John, a poem from 
“Lyrics of Quakerism,” brought in, as applicable 
to Roaring Creek Meeting House and the Friends 
who once met there. Then Annie Leiby gave a 
recitation, followed by Griffith John with a paper 
on Ireland and the first great revival of Chris- 
tianity in that country, with a glance at the con- 
dition of early civilization in England and Scot- 
land. Lastly, W. Grant Beaver finished the pro- 
gram by reciting a poem. Then adjourned to 
meet next year, if permitted. 

Ellwood Roberts and wife attended Bear Gap 
Meeting on First-day, the 29th. It was a satis- 
factory opportunity, and Ellwood was heard with 
close attention. After meeting, these Friends 
took dinner at the residence of Griffith and Wil- 
liam U. John, and in the afternoon they were 
conveyed to Roaring Creek station to meet a train 
for home. G. J. 

Elysburg, Pa. 


PHEBE ANNA THORNE. 


“Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust.” 

We are confronted by a feeling of inadequacy, 
in the attempt to portray comprehensively a life 
in which our deep respect and affection prevail. 
Phebe Anna Thorne was born Second month 10th, 
1828, at Millbrook, Dutchess County, N. Y., hav- 
ing in her parents Jonathan and Lydia Ann 
Thorne, most worthy members of the Religious 
Society of Friends. Her elder sister Mary died 
soon after attaining young womanhood. Four 
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with us, Ellwood and Mary L. Roberts of Norris- | brothers were left her in companionship,—Edwin, | 


Samuel, Jonathan and George. Only two of these 
remain. 

Very early in her life, her parents removed to 
the City of New York. Phebe Anna’s father, in 
mercantile pursuits, realized a fortune, which was 
held in generous consideration to philanthropy, 
and in which his wife, Lydia Ann, was a noble 
and self-sacrificing co-worker. 

In commemoration of their parents, an impos- 
ing solid structure has been erected by Phebe 
Anna’s brothers and herself, in the village of 
Millbrook, embracing a hall for meetings and lec- 
tures, and an excellent school, generously sup- 
plied with modern appliances for instruction. 

The early life of Phebe Anna, attending pri- 
marily Friends’ schools, included all that was con- 
sidered best in the education and social life of her 
generation in New York. Places of amusement, 
the opera and theatre, were to some extent visited. 

The reason for her sudden change from fash- 
ionable attire to the former typical Friends’ garb 
had solution largely with herself, as she avoided 
explanation even.to her closest friends. With the 
change made, there was no after deviation. 

Her attendance at Friends’ Meeting was regu- 
lar, and her chief pleasure was in so doing, and 
mingling with those in the Society more advanced 
in years, as she deemed them of greater spiritual 
experience. In the course of years she gave vocal 
expression to her inward exercises, weighty, 
Scriptural always, with a brief comment. The 
solemnity and gravity of her testimonies, it was 
often remarked, removed criticism, though they 
might have been many times reiterated. 

She traveled with Rachel Hicks, on several oc- 
casions, when this mother of our Israel appre- 
hended the necessity of visiting some meetings of 
the heritage. Although Phebe Anna’s ministry 
received the official approval of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of New York, and she was recognized as an 
acknoweldged minister, she never asked for a 
minute to travel in her Master’s service. Her 
ministerial labors seemed to be felt as confined 
to her own meeting, and all these, the small First- 
day afternoon, and mid-week meetings, were alike 
important and diligently attended. 

At her residence, 558 Madison Avenue, pur- 
chased after the decease of her parents, she had 
largely the results of pictures and furnishings 
which had been her parents, or those of her un- 
married brother George, who followed his par- 
ents in early manhood. She thus changed in no 
way, in her residence, outward appearance, add- 
ing only when necessary, by excellent taste, sub- 
stantial renovations. Her house was kindly of- 


fered to Friends visiting our meetings, where 
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were gathered and cemented friendships with 
those ripe in religious experience, establishing 
bonds only death could dissolve. Her relatives al- 
so were always welcome, and none having the 
privilege but could realize the sweetness which 
was so heartily and unostentatiously bestowed. 

It was her practice in the summer season to 
rent a commodious, sightly place, where she could 
entertain her friends, having views, flowers and 
trees as desirable in the selection made. But her 
chief desire was to be in a Friendly neighborhood, 
near which a meeting for worship was main- 
tained. The distance to meetings, though at times 
considerable, was no obstacle, and she was in regu- 
lar attendance. Her presence at these meetings, 
and when she frequently had the valued compan- 
ionship of her friends, Serena A. Minard, Mar- 
tha S. Townsend, Sarah A. Macy, and others, 
added much to the comfort of the Friends in their 
fewness of numbers or isolation. 

For the last two summers she was with her 
brother, Samuel Thorne, at his beautiful resi- 
dence, “The Crest,’ Millbrook, N. Y., who with 
his wife, vied in extending to their sister and her 
friends a most generous hospitality. Here some 
two miles away was the “Nine Partners” Brick 
Meeting House, which she in youth had attended, 
and in which the ministerial messages of many 
followeis of Christ were voiced. 

Our dear friend attended this meeting last sum- 
mer (1908), when physically she appeared so 
feeble, but her strong desire to yield to every ap- 
prehended intimation of duty, caused her to make 
éffort to be present punctually at the hour for Di- 
vine Worship. Her touching messages will be 
remembered, brief but freighted with spiritual 
uplift. 

Of her liberality, it is difficult to specialize. 
Possesed of riches, she realized her stewardship, 
and the caution of her Divine Master, “Not to let 
the left hand know what the right hand doeth.” 
Her liberality in gifts to hospitals, infirmaries, 
institutions of learning, historical depositories 
and countless aids to individuals, can only be 
known by Him, who had given her the means and 
the spirit to share so extensively in its blessings, 
and of which she was so wide and fruitful a dis- 
penser. 

Her illness, the hardening of the arteries, 
though extending for months, has been borne 
patiently and unmurmuringly, with increasing 
feebleness, arousing in all the deepest sympathy 
with one who has been so instrumental in miti- 
gating. many pangs in others’ sufferings. 

Of the many touching appeals in her ministry, 
one text, often revived, though undimmed by repe- 





tition, may claim a blessed peroration to all 
previous utterances: ‘‘Come unto Me, all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for 
I am meek and lowly in heart: and ye shall find 
rest unto your souls. For my yoke is easy and 
my burden is light” (Matt. 11: 28-30). 

She enjoyed the Society of the young, and was 
beloved by them. She had been spared much phys- 
ical suffering and gradually her failing faculties 
succumbed to the irresistible disease, and the 
mortal passed into immortality, Eighth month 
25th, 1909. The funeral, on the 28th instant, was 
at her brother Samuel’s mansion, where she ex- 
pired. Fervent testimonies were borne, empha- 
sizing the efficacy of Divine Grace in the life and 
labors of our beloved friends. Serena A. Minard, 
Martha S. Townsend, Emily P. Yeo, Joel Borton 
and Samuel B. Haines were present, together with 
many relatives and friends. The interment was 
made in Woodlawn Cemetery, Westchester 
County, N. Y., Eighth month 28th, 1909. 

S. B. H. 


THE CONSERVATIVE MOVEMENT IN 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
[From the Friend (Phila.).] 

The General Meeting appointed by the Friends 
(Conservative) of North Carolina, convened at 
New Hope, near Edgar, N. C., on Seventh-day, 
Seventh month 24th, 1909. Visiting Friends were 
present from Pennsylvania, lowa and Kansas. 
The attendance this year was larger than last 
year. 

The presence of Friends from Woodland, Rich 
Square, Holly Springs, Providence, Ashboro and 
other parts of Carolina shows what deep interest 
the Conservative Friends of the State feel in the 
maintenance of the ancient principles of Friends. 

Several of those in attendance have recently 
withdrawn from the mixture of the larger body 
and joined Friends by request. And, from pres- 
ent indications, quite a number more of dissatis- 
fied Friends from this source may be expected to 
be added at an early date. 

The gravity and weight, the solid deportment 
and general marks of religious concern which 
rested on the meetings, were indications that the 
Divine visitation had been renewed to many of 
these Friends. 

The ministry on the first day of the meeting 
was a presentation of the Light of Christ as the 
message of Quakerism. It was made clear, that 
while many other words stood for the Divine 
Light in men, yet none other was so used for the 
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distinctive message of the Gospel as the word 
Light. It was Paul’s message, the message of 
Jesus to the Gentile; the message of John the 
Baptist, as a witness to that Light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world; and of 
John, that God is Light and in Him is no dark- 
ness at all. It was pointed out that the message 
of George Fox was in agreement with Jesus and 
his apostles when he says: “God showed me by 
his invisible power how every man was enlight- 
ened by the Divine light of Christ.” 

The attendance of the public meetings on First- 
day was large. Many members of the larger body 
of Friends were present and manifested interest 
in the presentation of the doctrines and worship 
and method of ministry of the old Friends’ way, 
showing that a witness for the Ancient Truth of 
Friends was still bearing its witness within them. 
The Gospel ideal of worship and ministry was 
presented as given by Jesus to the woman of Sa- 
maria and this was joined with its personal rela- 
tion in the priesthood of believers in which each 
individual worshipper ‘comes boldly to the throne 
oj grace’”’ and obtains grace to help in every need 
of his soul. The dangerous result was pointed out 
when this ideal is not understood; for, in such 
case the whole spiritual life is tainted and vitiated 
by this lack in the ideal. 

The meeting closed on Second-day under a feel- 
ing of much love and harmony. Both the meet- 
ings on Seventh and Second-days were followed 
by sessions for the transaction of business in the 
first of which the meeting granted a returning 
minute to Cyrus W. Harvey, who was present with 
a minute of unity issued by Cottonwood Monthly 
Meeting, Kansas, and endorsed by Cottonwood 
Quarterly Meeting, liberating for extensive re- 
ligious labor among all bodies bearing the name 
of Friends. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

CORNWALL, N. Y.—A regular meeting of Corn- 
wall Friends’ Association was held at the Meet- 
ing House, Eighth month 15th. Blanche E. 
Brown opened the meeting by reading a part of 
the 25th chapter of Matthew. A paper on the 
Early Friends, written by one not a member, was 
read at the request of Ebenezer Bull, by Wm. 
3. Cocks. Rowland Cocks selected as a part of the 
exercises of the day, “As Others See Us.” The 
reading had a special value, as there were those 
present who had never before attended a Friends’ 
Meeting. The exercises were full of life through- 
out. 
The subject for our next meeting will be John 





Short papers are to be prepared, and 


Woolman. 
read by the members to whom they were assigned, 
regarding his views on slavery, wealth, the vocal 


ministry, etc. Sentiments also are to be selected 
from his writings. The next meeting will be 
held Ninth month 19th, at the Meeting House. 

E. K. S., See. 


MT. HOLLY, N. J.—The meeting of Ninth month 
2nd was entertained by Thomas Buzby and wife 
and Alex. Thompson and wife at the home of 
Alex. Thompson. Our president being absent, Ellie 
R. Atkinson took the chair and opened the meet- 
ing with reading the 23rd Psalm. A number of 
our young members sang ‘‘S’wanee River.”’ As 
Herbert Killie was not present the secretary an- 
swered his question, ‘“‘Why are Panama hats so 
expensive?’’ Mary Engle recited “‘Mrs. Britsen- 
hoefner’s Troubles.” Our host, Alex. Thompson, 
gave us a good description of the charitable work 
in which he is engaged, explaining the plans and 
methods of this Soup Society which was origi- 
nated by Friends in 1860, and still continues to 
do the good work. Helen Hansell and Tylee 
Engle, Jr., sang “Wait Till the Rose Leaves Fall,” 
after which Annie Hansell read “The Ballad of 
Breakneck.” The question, “What is the length, 
width and depth of the Panama Canal and in what 
way will our people be profited by it when com- 
pleted?” was answered by Franklin Zelley. Annie 
Hansell read a selection, “The Other Nursery,” 
which was followed by a song, “I’m Tying the 
Leaves,’’ by Helen Hansell and Tylee Engle, Jr. 
Roll call was responded to by 24 members. We 
adjourned to meet at the home of Walter Shinr, 
Ninth month 30th. 

HELENA E. WETHERILL, Sec. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation met Eighth month 28th at the home of 
Amos E. Harvey with 40 members in attendance. 
No regular program was prepared. The friends 
were entertained by voluntary contributions fol- 
lowed by a social time. Adjourned to meet Ninth 
month 25th at Martha and Emmor Zelley’s. 

MABELLE E. HARVEY, Sec. 
CHESTER A. MIDDLETON, Pres. 


Our mothers were rimmed round with petty 
maxims about woman’s sphere; confronted with 
the immortal stocking that was eternally in need 
of being darned. Think how far we have come. 
The wraith of the stocking has been laid. 

Mary E. Bartlett. 
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BIRTHS. 


FARQUHAR.—At Sandy Spring, Md., Eighth month 
2ist, 1909, to Malcolm and Katherine Dare Farquhar, a 
daughter, who is named Katherine Dare Farquhar. 

GLENN.—In Lansdowne, Pa., Eighth month 30th, 1909, 
to Oliver Edmunds and Alice Kinnard Glenn, a son who 
is named Robert Culbertson. 

HARVEY.—At “Greenleaf,” near Columbus, N. J., 
Sixth month 17th, 1909, to Thomas E. and Eugenia N. 
Harvey, a daughter, who is named Mary Sykes Harvey. 

KEN DIG.—Near Timicula, Chester County, Pa., Eighth 
month 17th, 1909, to John K. and Mabel W. Kendig, a 
daughter, who is named Grace Elizabeth. 

ROGERS.—At Moorestown, N. J., Eighth month 20th, 
1909, to Albert D. and Elizabeth G. Rogers, a daughter, 
who is named Janet Kaufman. 

WILLIS.—At Denton, Md., Sixth month 6th, 1909, to 


Chas. H. and Flora M. Willis, a daughter named Emma 
Marie. 


MARRIAGES. 

LEVENSALE R—WILLIAMS.—At Center Lovell, Me., 
Eighth month 18th, 1909, Mary Laveno, daughter of Ma- 
jor L. P. Williams, to Alfred Watts Levensaler, all of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 







DEATHS. 

HARDY.—At her home, in Pendleton, Ind., Eighth 
month 22nd, 1909, Margaret Hardy, wife of Thomas Mor- 
ris Hardy, Sr., in her 71st year, after a lingering illness 
of heart trouble; a member of Fall Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing. The funeral, which was very large, was held on the 
25th. After a song, a memorial of her was read which 
will be given in Friends’ Intelligencer. Words of 
tribute were spoken by Wilson Doan and Judge Allen, of 
Indianapolis; Warren Gregg, of Pennville; Eliza Morris, 
of Richmond; Dr. B. Lundy Fussell, of Spiceland; Frank 
Emerson Jaynes, Rev. P. J. Albright and John L. 
Thomas, of Pendleton. 


HOLMES.—On Seventh month 16th, 1909, William Bar- 
tram Holmes, at Moorestown, N. J., son of Walter and 
Laura G. Holmes, aged 10 years and 10 months. Inter- 
ment at Westfield. 

“We can see him not as when strong and light 
Of foot, he played with the children here, 

But radiant with heavenly life and joy, 

For the loving eyes of our angel boy 
Can never grow dim with pain or tear, 

We shall met him again on that heavenly height, 

For his light shall lead us along the way; 

When the task that is given to us is done, 

When the strife is ended, the battle won, 
We shall greet him there in the perfect day.” 


HIPPLE.—On Eighth month 21st, 1909, in Media, Pa., 
Mary Jane, daughter of the late Henry and Rachel Hipple. 


JONES.—At Norristown, on Seventh month 30th, 1909, 
Isaac Jones, of Chicago, IIll., in his 87th year, a son of the 
late John and Martha L. Jones, of Conshohocken, Pa.; a 
member of Plymouth Meeting. Interment at Rockford, 
Ill. He was known and much beloved for his kindly good 
nature, grateful appreciation, and simple straightforward- 
ness. He is survived by a daughter and grandson, living 
in Chicago, IIl. 
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LOGAN.—On Eighth month 23rd, 1909, in the house 
where she was born, where she lived with her brothers, 
Eli and James, in East Marlborough Township, Chester 
Co., Pa., Sarah Jane Logan, in her 79th year. 


SCARBOROUGH.-—Tillinda Cooper Scarborough died 
Second month 11th, 1909, at the residence of her nephew, 
Harold Scarborough, in Towson, Md., aged 83 years and 
8 months. She was a daughter of the late Samuel and 
Letitia (Warner) Scarborough, of Harford County, and 
was the last survivor of their family of ten children. She 
was a consistent member of Broad Creek Friends’ Meet- 
ing, and her kind and lovely disposition had endeared her 
to all who knew her. 


WIGGINS.—In Upper Makefield Township, Bucks 
County, Pa., on Ninth month Ist, 1909, Margaret, widow 
of Jesse Wiggins, in her 90th year. 


WIGGINS.—In Upper Makefield Township, Bucks 
County, Pa., on Eighth month 30th, 1909, of consumption, 
Moses H. Wiggins, aged 49 years. 

WILSON.—At the home of Dr. Reuben E. Phillips, 210 
Alexander Street, Rochester, N. Y., Sixth-day, Ninth 
month 3rd, 1909, after an illness of several weeks, Ruth 
C., wife of Isaac Wilson, of Bloomfield, Ontario, Canada, 
aged 69 years. Funeral services at Bloomfield, Second- 
day, Ninth month 6th, 2.30 p. m. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Mary E. Pumphrey, whose presence at the Summer 
School at George School was so much appreciated, writes 
in a personal letter from England: “We were very inter- 
ested in the good accounts of the Swarthmore Summer 
School. How we should have liked to attend had it been 
possible.” 


Owing to changed conditions, Farmington, N. Y., Half 
Yearly ‘Meeting of Friends will hold its next session at 
Farmington instead of Mendon as scheduled, at the usual 
time, the first Seventh-day in Tenth month. Our number is 
very small. We would like the company of all who have a 
desire to attend. W. G. 





The Baltimore Sun of Eighth month 29th contains a 
picture of the “Quaker Meeting House at Calvert, Cecil 
County, Md.,” where the two hundredth anniversary of 
the building was celebrated on the 27th. The account ac- 
companying the picture says: 

“Two hundred years of worship, two hundred years of 
service to humanity—what a consecration for a building 
devoted to worship! That is the inspiring record of the 
old brick meeting house at Calvert, Md., in which the good 
members of the Society of Friends have gathered for so 
many years. From Cecil and Harford, from Chester, York 
and Lancaster counties the Friends came together to meet 
in fraternal fellowship in the old church of their fathers. 

“The older countries have their shrines that have been 
preserved for hundreds of years, but in America there 
are few church buildings two centuries old, and this one 
in Maryland has an interesting history. It took no small 
amount of sacrifice to raise the funds to build a sub- 
stantial church in that pioneer time, when every dollar 
counted and the bricks and some of the other materials 
were brought three thousand miles across the sea. They 
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say that William Penn himself selected the site when he 
considered the land a part of his own domain of Penn- 
sylvania, but when Mason and Dixon ran their line sepa- 
rating the two colonies the church was left on the south 
side and fell to Maryland.” 


Anna H. Shaw, President of the National Woman Suf- 
frage Association, has returned to her home near Phila- 
delphia. She has so far recovered from the carriage acci- 
dent in which she had the misfortune to sprain her ankle 
as to be able to walk with a cane. She reports the meet- 
ing at the home of the Belmonts, Newport, R. I., as being 
a great success, and says that the entire proceeds will 
be devoted to organizing the working women of New York. 


On First-day, 5th of this month, Flushing Meeting was 
visited by Herbert and Caroline J. Worth of West Ches- 
ter, Pa., who were returning home after attending the 
Central Committee at Glenburnie. Caroline addressed the 
meeting with the words from the 24th Psalm, “Who shall 
ascend into the hill of the Lord? or who shall stand in 
his holy place?” and explained in her beautiful, clear way 


the duty of persons in every walk of life. The presence 


of these friends was most acceptable and we only regret | 


that on account of the very 
ing the meeting was not very largely attended. M. 


CALENDAR 


—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 y. m. 

The best way to reach the Meeting 
House, 520 East Orange Grove Ave., 
is by the N. Los Robles-Washington 
ear line. 

NINTH MONTH 10TH AND 11TH. 

—George School Association at 
School. Sixth-day, 12.30 p. 
m., Seventh-day, 10.00 a. m., 12.30 p. 
m., and 8 p. m. 

Members expecting to attend will 
please notify Margaretta Packer, 
George School, Pa., when they expect 
to arrive and how long they can remain. 


NINTH MONTH 11TH (7TH-DAY). 


George 


short notice of their com- | 


PILGRIMAGE TO SCHUYLKILL MEETING. 

Friends who expect to attend the meeting at Schuyl- 
kill at 2.30 on Seventh-day afternoon, Tenth month 2nd, 
should take either the train leaving Broad Street Station 
at 12.52 p. m. for Phoenixville or the one leaving Read- 
ing Terminal at 1.15 p. m. 

As the meeting is one and a quarter miles outside the 
town carriages will meet both these trains. Round trip 
tickets cost $1.08 on either road, but if five people arrange 
together, package tickets may be bought for $4.85, mak- 
ing the round trip 97 cents each. After the afternoon 
meeting, a part of which will be devoted to an interesting 
history of the meeting and vicinity, a picnic supper, to 
which all the visitors are asked to contribute a share, will 
be arranged for under the fine old trees in the meeting 
house yard, and a social good time is anticipated. 

An effort is being made to have an hour’s lecture in 
Pheenixville in the evening, given by some one prominent 
in the Society, further notice of which will be given later. 

Returning trains leave on the Pennsylvania road at 6.32, 

.26, 10.03 and 10.15 p. m., and on the Reading at 6.44, 
.19 and 9.23 p. m. 

It is hoped that some Friends will remain over to at- 

tend the First-day morning meeting. 


Phoenixville, Pa., 9/2/09. MARTHA W. Moore. 


| trains, should write to Alice E. Tom- 
linson, Fannie C. Griffith, Frank E. 
Smith, or Wm. L. Mills, McNabb, II1.; 


NINTH MONTH 15TH (4TH-DAY). 
—Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of 
Friends at 15th and Race Sts., at 7.30 
| p. m. 
NINTH MONTH 16TH (5th-DAY). 
—Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting, 
| at Moorestown, N. J., at 10 a. m. 
Ministers and elders the day before 
|} at 3 p. m. 


W. J. MacWatters 


WITH 


IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE E i 


1220 & 1222 MARKET STREET 


Manufacturers of 
Bundhar and French Wilton, 
Extra Body Brussels, 


| —Green Street Monthly Meeting at 
Fourth and Green Sts., Phila., at 7.30 


NINTH MONTH 18TH (7TH-DAY). 

At Kennett Square, Pa., in the 
afternoon a Conference on First-day 
School Work. 


—Meeting of Executive Committee 


New York Monthly Meeting at 
15th Street and Rutherfurd Place, 
New York, at 2.30 p. m. 

—Salem First-day School Union at 
Salem, N. J., at 10a. m. 
NINTH MONTH 12TH 


A circular 


(1ST-DAY). 
meeting at Center, 
Del., at 3 p. m., under the care of the 
Western Quarter. 
NINTH MONTH 18TH (2ND-DAY). 
—lIllinois Yearly Meeting at Clear 
Creek (near McNabb), Ill. Meeting 
of ministers and elders on Seventh- 
day, the 11th, at 10 a.m. First-day 
school confeience, Seventh-day, at 3 
p.m. Those expecting to attend, or 
desiring information concerning 


Rugs and Carpets 


Importers of 
Oriental Rugs, German Linoleum, 
China and Japan Mattings. 
Dealers in 
Domestic Carpets and Rugs of depend- 
able makes and quality. 


Our Baraain Room contains Carpets at 
“ Closing Out” Prices 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


2027 N. COLLEGE AVE. 


Born TELerrones 
Day on Niawr 


PHILADELPHIA 


of General. Conference of Friends’ 
Associations in Room No. 1 Race Street 
Meeting House, Phila., at 1.30 p. m. 


NINTH MONTH 19TH (1ST-DAY). 

—Conference in Friends’ Meeting 
House, Newtown Square, Pa., at 2.40 
p. m., under care of Concord Quarter- 
ly Meeting’s Philanthropic Commit- 
tee. Judge Isaac Johnson will give 
an address on Prison Reform. 


Conference at Penn’s Grove, Ches- 
ter Co., held under care of Philan- 
thropic Committee of Western Quar- 
ter. Subject, “Purity.” To be ad- 
dressed by Mary Heald Way. 
NINTH MONTH 25TH (7TH-DAY). 


—Scipio Quarterly Meeting, at 





